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of his present condition and by the apprehension that his liberty would
be more and more restricted and that he might never again be a free
man. In these circumstances the conversations assumed the nature of
death-bed valedictions and advice. To all the children he counselled
loyalty and obedience to their oldest brother Charles, and James in
particular he advised to take what opportunity he could to escape, and
to find a refuge in Holland with his sister Mary, the Princess of Orange,
This last advice was superfluous. Within six months of his arrival in
London, James had begun scheming to escape, and his father's friends
had been scheming for him; the House of Lords in December 1646
took notice of the first attempt that was made and appointed a Com-
mittee to inquire into it. In February 1647 a letter to James from his
mother was intercepted, and about the same time he was found to have
written a letter to his father in cipher under pretence of writing to his
brother-in-law, the Prince of Orange. What followed is described in
a news-letter of the time:

Upon discovery of this, my Lord of Northumberland, Sir
William Ermyn and another of the house were appointed by the
Parliament to examine the Duke who would confess nothing but
that he wrote to the King to let him know the Queen and his
brothers and sisters were in health; they demanded the key of the
cipher which he told them was burnt as soon as he write the letter,
which was all they could get out of him. Whereupon the I louse of
Commons, taking the quickest and readiest way, fell upon the
debate of sending him to the Tower, which he having notice of
(wisely) wrote a letter of submission and sent it to the Parliament
with the key of the cipher, confessing the whole truth, and begged
that he might be continued with my Lord of Northumberland and
not sent to the Tower, which was granted; though sonic of the
House being very much incensed against him opposed it saying,
"You see what a brood there is of them, like father, like sons, there
is no truth in any of them'*;

and the writer concludes his narrative with a suggestion that James had
been trapped by a woman agent provocateur into writing the letter and
had been betrayed by her. (James's biographer gives the same story,
except that he makes no mention of the letter of submission, in which no
doubt he considered that James had compromised his dignity.) A year
later a Committee of both Houses considered various attempts at escape
that had been made, and James was constrained to write letters to the
two Speakers "by which he engaged his honour and faith never to
engage in such businesses'*. After his successful escape he was excused